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choose to send for as Beaconsfield's successor was lively and acute. The victorious party still bore marks of many-coloured divisions; both personal and political; that had grievously perturbed them since their eloquent and impassioned chief had withdrawn from leadership in 1875. That question was settled against the desires of the Sovereign by Mr. Gladstone's return to Downing Street. All the schools of movement; and especially the school of peace, were confident of the speedy dawn of a Second Advent, and those who knew too much of parliamentary business and its devious ways, though not confident, were still hopeful. Amid all this animated bustle, what was incomparably the most vital circumstance of the time escaped more than superficial attention, in spite of the dethroned Prime Minister's pregnant warning. Ireland, Lord Beaconsfield said, in words that rapidly became notable, was -distracted by a danger scarcely less disastrous than pestilence and famine.
It needed strong pressure both from Harcourt and Bright to induce the new Prime Minister to propose office to leading representatives of the Radical wing. Mr. Gladstone had never a perfect judgment of the relative value and importance of men, nor, perhaps, I might add, of the significance of what only looked like minor movements in his party. He considered Bright as the one Eadical he needed, and to Bright he adhered, among other reasons, on the rule that though it is a serious thing to take a man into a Cabinet, it is a more serious thing to leave a man out who has once been taken in. It was noted by adverse critics as an omen of evil significance, that fourteen of the Cabinet were members of the Cobden Club. Chamberlain and Dilke claimed a seat for one of themThe interesting question whom the Queen would "you are sensitive and you are reserved. It was wrong to think that I meant anything amiss, and if you thought so, it was wrong not to have itover the merits of the case. haveblaze of living light,
